A letter to got used to the fantastic sums the dealers now demand, nor Lord to the large sums asked, and paid, for slight works by Matisse and Picasso. I accordingly wrote to Lord D'Abcr-non, the Chairman of the Tate Trustees:
ist Mayy 1928. Dear Lord D'Abernon,
Some weeks ago I had a letter from Jacques Blanche, grumbling because the Tate had rejected his beautiful bathing women by Renoir. He wrote that he got three times the sum he asked from America. He appeared to think the Tate Trustees had behaved foolishly.
Is it not desirable that this kind of misunderstanding should be corrected? The Luxembourg authorities have long since let it be known that artists can only expect small sums in payment for works it is desired to add to the national collection by foreigners. It is looked on as a distinction to be represented at the Luxembourg, and Whistler, for instance, accepted 3,000 francs for the picture of his mother. There does not seem any reason why it should not be looked on as a similar honour for a foreigner to be represented at Mill-bank, But the old legend of English wealth still remains, and it might be as well if some definite pronouncement were made as to the very limited funds at the disposal of the Trustees. Further, it was owing to the generosity of a private donor, Sir Edmund Davis, that a collection of modern English paintings was offered to the Luxembourg Gallery. Might we not look for similar generosity on the part of foreign patrons of art, not, of course, as a rule, but at least as a possibility?
There would be no harm in allowing it to be known, in days in which important works of art are extremely costly, how warmly an important example of a great foreign, painter would be welcomed in England: otherwise there is a risk of a foreign collection being made up of minor examples, though happily we have generous donors like Mr Courtauld in this country.
You might think it worth while to bring up the matter at one of the meetings.
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